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THE ENUEG IN PETRARCH AND IN SHAKESPEARE 

Two noteworthy specimens of the enueg are not mentioned in 
Dr. Hill's interesting and able studies of the eniieg and the plazer} 
One is a sonnet of Petrarch, No. 312 in the Canzoniere: 

N6 per sereno ciel ir vaghe stelle, 

N6 per tranquillo mar legni spalmati, 
N6 per campagne cavalieri armati, 
N6 per bei boschi allegre fere e snelle; 

N6 d' aspettato ben fresche novelle, 
N^ dir d' amore in stili aiti et omati, 
N6 tra chiare fontane e verdi prati 
Dolce cantare oneste donne e belle; 

N4 altro sarS, mai ch' al cor m' aggiunga; 
SI seco il seppe quella sepellire 
Che sola a gli occhi miei fu lume e speglio. 

Noia m' 6 '1 viver si gravosa e lunga, 
Ch' i' chiamo 11 fine per lo gran desire 
Di riveder cui non veder fu '1 meglio.* 

The other is Shakespeare's Sonnet LXVI : 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 
As, to behold Desert a beggar born. 
And needy Nothing trimm'd in jollity. 
And purest Faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded Honour shamefully misplaced. 
And maiden Virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right Perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And Strength by limping Sway disabled. 
And Art made tongue-tied by Authority, 
And Folly, Doctor-like, controlling skill. 
And simple Truth miscall'd Simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain 111: 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone.' 

1 B. T. Hill, "The enueg," PMLA, XXVII (1912), 265; "The enueg and vlazer In 
Mediaeval French and Italian," ibid., XXX (1915), 42. 

2 Le rime di Francesco Petrarca, ed. Carduccl and Ferrari, Florence, 1899, p. 427. 
• The Poems of Shakespeare, ed. Wyndham, New York, p. 147. 
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In each case the three characteristics of the ernieg appear: the 
list, the initial repetition, and the emphatic presence of a word 
denoting "annoyance." In Petrarch's sonnet we have, instead of 
the usual list of annoyances, a list of delights, each negatived: the 
poem is thus a sort of reversed plazer. The word noia, the regular 
Italian equivalent for enueg, stands in a commanding position at the 
head of the concluding tercet. In the English sonnet the list is a 
list of annoyances. The word "tired," the perfect English equiva- 
lent for the idea of ernieg, introduces the poem, and recurs at the 
head of the concluding couplet. 

In each case the technical device is freely assumed into lyric 
life. Petrarch, beyond doubt, knew specimens of the Italian noia, 
and had the type in mind when he composed this poem. The striking 
correspondence of Shakespeare's sonnet to the mediaeval formula 
can hardly indicate acquaintance with Provencal or Italian poems: 
rather does it prove the real humanity of the enueg.^ 

Dr. Hill, in his second article, treats several Italian poems marked 
by initial repetition of maledetto or benedetto, classing them as special 
forms of the enueg and plazer. I do not believe that the maledetto- 
benedetto type stands in any genetic relation to the enueg-plazer. The 
benedetto motive appears in the peasant lyric, and the benedetto and 
maledetto poems normally express subjective emotion; whereas the 
plazer and enueg are distinctly literary, and are devoted to objective 
criticism.'' 

Ernest H. Wilkins 
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> For references to additional specimens of the enueg and plazer, see L. Bladene, 
"Morfologla del Sonetto nel sec. XIII e XIV," in Studj di filologia romama, IV 
(1889), 174; and G. Bertonl, II duecento, Milan (1911), p. 185. The first stanza of 
Thfiodore de BanvlUe's " Ballade des belles Ch&lonnaises " ( Trente-aix Ballades Joyeuses, 
Paris, 1873, p. 28) has all the characteristics of the plazer. 

'For additional maledetto and benedetto poems, see Bladene, op. cii., 15-17; and 
H. Schuchardt, Ritornell und Terzine, Halle, 1874, p. 121. 
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